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rather than Arab. The Arab element is much less numerous than in 
Algeria or Tunisia. He gives a brief account of the French occupation 
up to the close of 1912. 

The account of French West Africa, given by the colonial governor, 
Camille Guy, furnishes the most satisfactory chapter in the book. 
Roume justly refers to it as "Fexpose si clair, si precis, si nourri de 
faits et d'idees ". The wonderful development of that colony, particu- 
larly in the last ten years, is not generally appreciated. Commerce, 
which in 1904 amounted to 155,000,000 francs, has about doubled. In 
that same year 968 kilometres of railways had been completed; 2700 
kilometres are now in operation. These figures only slightly indicate 
what France has been doing in that possession. 

With reference to Egypt, Andre Tardieu reviews French activities 
in that country since the time of Napoleon I. 

The account of Tripolitana and of recent events in that new Italian 
colony, given by Rene Pinon, is a well-told story of well-known facts. 

The book is, for the most part, a record of French achievement in 
Africa, told by some of her greatest empire-builders and colonial authori- 
ties. The reader will not find much discussion of those troublesome 
colonial questions which are disturbing the peace of colonial assemblies 
as well as of the French Parliament, questions which are incidental, and 
destined to find satisfactory solution, but are of considerable interest 
to the student of colonial affairs. 

As the book has gone beyond the limits of its title, and as so much 
of French Africa has been treated in these articles, it is to be regretted 
that a lecture on French Equatorial Africa was not included. The 
French have nothing to lose, and something to gain from a discussion 
of the highly creditable work accomplished in that less-known colony. 
The picture of the French African Empire, in its broad outlines, would 
then have been complete. 

George Frederick Andrews. 

The Nation and the Empire. Being a Collection of Speeches and 
Addresses, with an Introduction, by Lord Milner, G.C.B. (Lon- 
don : Constable and Company ; Boston and New York : Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1913. Pp. xlviii, 515.) 

Lord Milner is a figure around which still rage burning contro- 
versies. He was the representative of British rule in South Africa 
during the Boer War and the steadfast, outspoken champion of the 
policy that South Africa should be British. To this day, therefore, 
Imperialism worships at his shrine and cries out that he saved the 
British Empire from disruption. On the other hand, Lord Milner's 
critics declare that he was hard, tactless, and arrogant ; that he had no 
imagination to appreciate the point of view of the non-British element 
in South Africa; and that if he had had his way, the Dutch republics 
would never have been given self-government and the present union 
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would have been impossible. When the Liberals secured power in 
Britain in 1906 they reversed Lord Milner's policy and the House of 
Commons censured him. He has, however, never changed his view that 
his policy was sound. He was a Liberal in early years and is now 
at war with the Liberal party but he has never run well in the harness 
of the rival party. His pose is indeed that of the non-party man. His 
political ideals are the commercial union of the British Empire by means 
of tariffs and the federalization of the British Empire for the common 
purposes of defense. 

A volume of speeches by a man of Lord Milner's rank and ex- 
pounding such a policy is sure to contain much of historic interest. 
There are speeches made in South Africa before, during, and after the 
war, and speeches made in England and in Canada. It must be admitted 
that there are few dramatic touches. Lord Milner's mind is clear but it 
is also a little hard, for the iron will of the man shows through the 
texture of his utterance. The best thing in the book is not the speeches, 
which are fragmentary in character and sometimes confined to rather 
technical questions, but the introduction which embodies the political 
faith of Lord Milner and is a really important historical document. He 
has a fling at the unreason of party, and a word of praise for the Irish, 
which shows, with some insight, that "Home Rulers" are not neces- 
sarily opposed to Imperial union. He pleads for the better organization 
that will place Britons where they are needed and not crowd them 
into the populous centres where many of them are not needed. He 
wishes no more territory for Britain. 

There is quite enough painted red already. It is not a question of a 
couple of hundred thousand square miles more or less. It is a question 
of preserving the unity of a great race, of enabling it, by maintaining 
that unity, to develop freely on its own lines, and to continue to fulfil its 
distinctive mission in the world. As it happens, that race — owing to 
causes which are plain on the face of history and which need not be 
recited here — is scattered over a large extent of the earth's surface 
(p. xxxii). 

What is needed, says this man with a genius for administration, is 
better organization, the creation of some kind of unity in government : 

We require an Imperial Constitution, providing for the separation 
of those branches of public business which, like Foreign Affairs, De- 
fence and Ocean Communications, are essentially Imperial, from those 
which are mainly or wholly local, and for the management of the former 
by a new authority, representative of all parts of the Empire, but undis- 
tracted by the work and the controversies which are peculiar to any 
single part. We have already, in the United Kingdom, differentiated 
downwards, by relegating to new organs of government, such as Bor- 
ough and County Councils, a great many duties formerly performed, or 
not performed, by the central Government. And the effect has un- 
doubtedly been salutary. We have yet to differentiate upwards, through- 
out the Empire, by entrusting to a body constituted ad hoc the matters 
of common interest, which are at present partially and spasmodically 
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managed, or wholly neglected, by the so-called " Imperial " Parliament 
and the Government dependent on it, and to some, though to a much 
smaller extent, by the Parliaments and Governments of the Dominions 
(pp. xxv-xxvi). 

Twenty years ago an observer would have said that the cause of 
Imperial Federalism was dead. A league to promote it had proved a 
failure. Now the cause has revived. The United Kingdom is itself 
not unlikely soon to become a federal state. This, however, is only a 
step towards the wider union. There are keen students of Imperialism 
who say that the next ten years will see the organic union of the British 
Empire. We are certainly on the eve of striking changes. It is be- 
cause the forces making for this are so vital that Lord Milner's speeches 
have an important place in present-day history. 

BOOKS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 

Guide to the Materials for the History of the United States in the 
Principal Archives of Mexico. By Herbert E. Bolton, Ph.D., 
Professor of American History, University of California. 
(Washington: The Carnegie Institution of Washington. 1913. 
Pp- xv, 553.) 

Mingled with the satisfaction felt in welcoming each new Guide 
published by the Carnegie Institution through its Department of His- 
torical Research is a feeling of regret that Professor Bolton's substantial 
volume has fallen upon such troublous times. His task has been that 
of a veritable pioneer, achieved amidst difficulties such as beset no similar 
undertaking. Our natural impulse is to praise the results accomplished 
and to express the hope that recent political disturbances have not 
vitiated them to any appreciable degree. 

At the outset the author devotes a few pages to describing the 
conditions under which he worked and to necessary acknowledgments 
and explanations. He defines many of the technical terms used, and 
notes such practical points as working hours and climatic conditions. 
He then divides the archives of the country into two classes, those 
located in Mexico City and those outside, devoting to the former a little 
over four times the space given the latter. No one reasonably acquainted 
with the field will quarrel with him over this division. Many who may 
never see Mexico will appreciate the succinct historical sketches of the 
principal archives, as well as the appendix containing convenient lists of 
viceroys, archbishops, bishops, and governors. Such hindrances as the 
lack of suitable manuscript lists or catalogues for even the best reposi- 
tories, the frequent transfer of material from one archive to another, 
and the inaccessibility of portions of certain collections have in a measure 
been overcome by the author's long and patient personal investigations. 
The index of seventy-two pages and frequent cross-references will do 
much to correlate the material treated. 



